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T APPEARS that the time has ar- 

rived for careful and unimpassioned 
judgment of this thing called the 
“Communist threat” in the labor move- 
ment. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
employer has no legitimate reason for 
inquiring into the political beliefs of 
his employees; to do so would be to 
deny the theory of equal opportunity 
on which our free enterprise system 
is based. Many employers, however, 
feel that when they are dealing with 
Communist-led unions, no amount of 
good will and willingness to make con- 
tessions on management's part will be 
of any avail in establishing smooth 
collective bargaining relations. 





Because successful utilization of 
limiazeiuent techniques is dependent 
upon good will of a very fundamental 
sort, the Communist tendency toward 
disruption for disruption’s sake strikes 
atthe very core of good management. 
Increasingly, questions on this subject 
ue appearing among inquiries ad- 
dressed to AMA, and it seems evident 
that an examination of the matter may 
be of some interest. 


We should make no mistake about it; 
Communism does exist, and the disciples 
of Communism are active in the labor 
movement. That is one indisputable 
fact. 

A second fact is that numerically the 
Communists make up only a small pro- 
Portion of labor movement members 
amd leaders. There are not more than 
100,000 party members in the whole 
United States, which makes it evident 
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When Management Meets Communism 


that they cannot hope to dominate all 
unions, and that many unions are en- 
tirely free of their influence. 

However, it is also a fact that Com- 
munists do carry more weight in the 
councils of many unions than their 
numbers would warrant. A good party 
member is often a good employee—so 
far as his performance on the job is 
concerned—for he is careful to give the 
employer no excuse to penalize or criti- 
cize him. In addition, he will work a 
full eight hours more—on building up 
the party, and on strengthening its in- 
fluence in the union. The ordinary em- 
ployee finds attending union meetings 
a chore, and is apt to skip them when 
he can find a good excuse; the Com- 
munist is always on hand, always ready 
to do the hard work, which means that 
he has a very good chance of election 
to union office. And, as labor leaders 
have told this writer, he will stoop to 
incredible tactics in gaining support 
among the rank and file. 

Now, the trouble with Communists as 
labor leaders is not their militancy— 
many non-Communists are militant too 
—but the fact that their goals are often 
diametrically opposed to those of man- 
agement and the labor movement alike. 
If the party line so dictates, they will 
press unreasonable demands merely to 
make trouble, regardless of the effect on 
the business on which both management 
and employees depend for livelihood. 

What, then, is the employer to do 
about the “Communist threat,” which 
is no mere bogeyman but an actual 
fact? 


(Continued on page 2) 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 

Clearly the country is now in the 
midst of the biggest peacctime boom 
in its history. Civilian employment 
reached 58,130,000 in July; and if the 
2,600,000 still in the armed forces are 
included in the count, jobs topped the 
fabulous 60,000,000 figure. Income 
payments last month were running at 
an annual rate of better than $161 
billion, only slightly below those for 
July, 1945. 

“No period prior to the time when 
the world war broke out in Europe can 
begin to match the thriving rate of 
business activity prevailing in this 
country today,” says Brookmire, Inc., 
pointing out that the Federal Reserve 
Board’s production index stood at 170 
in June, compared to 109 in 1939, 113 
in the recovery year of 1937, and 110 
in ’29. 

The unfavorable factor in the situa- 
tion continues to be the probability of 
a wage-price spiral. The only question, 
according to Business Week, is “how far 
and how fast.” 

Real wages, the magazine points out, 
are falling at the present time. Aver- 
age weekly pay in manufacturing has 
dropped from $47.50 in January, 1945, 
to $44, and “today labor’s weekly stint 
buys 16.3 per cent less than it did at the 
beginning of 1945. As that loss con- 
tinues to mount, a new labor crisis, 
threatening our whole economic bal- 
ance, becomes more imminent.” 








PRICES 

From the end of June to the end of 
July the price of raw materials rose 11 
per cent; that of semi-manufactured 
products, 4 per cent; and that of fin- 
ished products, 12 per cent. Dun & 
Bradstreet’s wholesale commodity price 
index (30 basic commodities) stood at 
226.83 on August 14, up about 29 per 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Trends in Business 
(Continued) 


cent from the V-J day figure. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living 
index rose 5.5 per cent from June to 
July, to 140.6 (1935-39=100). 


CORPORATE INCOME 

Tabulation by the National City Bank 
of the reports of 345 industrial com- 
panies shows combined net income for 
the first half of the year at $664 mil- 
lion after taxes, a decrease of 8 per 
cent from 1945. Return on net worth 
was at the annual rate of 9.1 per cent, 
compared with 10.2 per cent last year. 

The total figures, however, are not 
representative of the situation in many 
industries. In food products, for ex- 
ample, net income was up 51.6 per 
cent; in chemicals, drugs, etc., 52.8 per 
cent; and in “miscellaneous manufac- 
turing,” 78.8 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Department store sales reached a new 
peak in July, raising the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s seasonally adjusted index 
(1935-39=100) to 278, as compared 
with 275 in the previous month. In 
the week ending August 3, sales were 
30 per cent above the corresponding 
period last year, and in the week end- 
ing August 10, the gain was 29 per cent. 

Total consumer spending during the 
first half of the year has been at the 
rate of $121 billion annually, com- 


pared with $103 billion in 1945. 


PRODUCTION 
Production, which rose in June, was 
up again in July, with increases re- 
corded in bituminous coal mining, crude 
copper, lead, zinc, many types of con- 
sumer hard goods, and building mate- 
rials. Steel output was approximately 
6.6 million net tons in July, and the 
operating rate was 84.7 per cent of 
capacity as against 74.4 per cent in 
June. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Building permit values (215 cities, 
Dun & Bradstreet figures) totaled 
$213,598,071 in July, up 10.8 per cent 
from the June figure and about 250 per 
cent over July, 1945. 
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In the first place, he should avoid 
hurling the term “Communist” indis- 
criminately. If it is applied to every 
labor leader who shows the slightest 
tendency toward militancy, the rank 
and file will soon conclude that the em- 
ployer is merely opposed to unionism 
as such, and that there is no truth in 
any of his accusations. This confusion 
strengthens the hand of the Communist 
party, since it thus becomes identified 
with “labor” in the public mind. 

Some employers have helped to cre- 
ate confusion through pure ignorance. 
They actually have no means of dis- 
tinguishing between a party member 
and a conservative union leader who is 
making demands which seem to them a 
little excessive. And their ignorance 
has been fostered by many political and 
labor writers who speak as “experts” 
but approach the subject with minds 
prejudiced either by their own emotions 
or those of the employers whose policies 
they are supposed to enunciate. 

The real way to determine whether 
or not a union is Communist is to 
watch the party line as it is disclosed 
in the official organs of the Communist 
party. When a key union leader fol- 
lows this line without deviation through 
all of its twists, turnings, and back- 
trackings (changes sometimes occur 
overnight), it is excellent evidence that 
he either is a Communist himself or is 
so dependent on Communist support 
that he might as well be. There is also 
a characteristic idiom and style. Com- 
munists have their own private system 
of semantics, and regular reading of 





party organs will familiarize one with 
it. Recurrence of the party clichés in 
union literature or speeches of the lead. 
ers should be regarded with suspicion. 

Second, if the union is showing any 
disposition to rid itself of the Commu. 
nist clique at the top (many unions 
have been doing so in recent weeks), 
the employer should not try to take 
advantage of the subsequent turmoil to 
smash the union. It is a moot question 
whether the average non-Communist 
member of a labor union will become 
embroiled in a conflict between Com- 
munist and non-Communist elements if 
the conflict threatens the existence of the 
union itself, 

Third, if he is dealing with a 
Communist-led union, he can anticipate 
its movements through his study of the 
party press. If the current line is con- 
flict for the sake of conflict, he can 
realize that he might just as well stop 
trying to make concessions to avoid 
trouble, and have the trouble first as 
last. On the other hand, if he knows 
in his heart that Communist influence 
is not a factor, he can proceed to com- 
promise in orderly fashion. 

Finally, from this writer’s own ob- 
servations and from discussions with ex- 
perienced labor union officials and 
management executives, it is clear that 
the employer must approach the whole 
problem as unemotionally as possible. 
This is an area in which reliance upon 
hearsay and prejudice can lead one into 
serious trouble. 


Lbwn & ocd, 








WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 








INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING 


International labor unions are conducting a 
very apparent drive for standard contracts 
and industry-wide bargaining. Some indus- 
trialists favor this move, but with our present 
one-sided labor laws it seems to me that ac- 
ceptance of any form of industry-wide bar- 
gaining, particularly in key industries, simply 
places control of the country’s economy in the 
hands of a few labor leaders.—Vice President, 
Manufacturing Company. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Our studies indicate that increases in pro- 
ductivity must be effected by management— 
through the provision of better tools and 
processes and more power. Increases in pro- 
duction possible through what might be 
called increases in the personnel efficiency 
of workers are very limited indeed. For 
example, workers operating at 85 per cent 
of their personnel efficiency might raise the 





figure to 95 or even 100 per cent with the 
help of time studies, wage incentive plans, 
etc.; but once that is done, all is done. 

If productivity is to be much increased, the 
research and planning departments of our 
businesses must be enlarged and the results 
of their efforts employed boldly.—Economist, 
Oil Company. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


I believe annual reports have become it- 
creasingly more readable and more informa 
tive, but some companies have gone to such 
extremes that their reports look more like 
advertising brochures than stockholders’ re- 
ports. This creates the impression that the 
company is spending altogether too much 
money for reports—especially in view of the 
fact that they are sent to persons who may 
be assumed to be more or less sold on 
the company already.—Advertising Manager, 
Packaging Company. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 








Now that industry is going to have a 
chance to hire from the colleges again, 
interest in training plans for college 
graduates is reviving. Since the stream 
of veterans currently pouring into the 
colleges indicates that large numbers of 
college men aud women will be avail- 
able ir the next few years, it seems wise 
for companies which have had such 
plans in the past to begin reintroducing 
them, and for those which have never 
had such plans to consider the possi- 
bilities. 

The solid long-time experience some 
companies have had in this field means 
that other firms do not have to pioneer. 
As the spadework has long been done, 
those who want to recheck their old 
plans or set up new ones will find a 
number of excellent guides. 

The American Management Associa- 
tion is making a small survey to get the 
most up-to-date material on the plans 
which have been outstanding for years 
and to discover plans which are well 
worked out but not so well known. Most 
successful have been those of General 
Electric and Westinghouse, and The 
Loop Course of Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL 

The Loop Course is so called because 
the students are taken on a “loop” of 
activities of various types for an all- 
round view of the policies and function- 
ing of the company. Bethlehem Steel 
owiginally named this training The 
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Observational Training Course, but 
nged the name in 1937 to conform 
the general usage which had grown 
wp among the students themselves. 

This course is divided into three gen- 
eral parts. The first part, which covers 
four weeks, is the same for all members 
and is given at the Bethlehem plant. 
Students hear lectures by officers of the 
corporation on products, operations, 
policies. and activities of the company, 
supplemented by visual aids and ex- 
hibits of the various products and daily 
trips through the departments. Written 
reports are required at the end of each 
week and these reports, together with in- 
lerviews, make it possible to assign stu- 
dents to different lines of work—sales, 
production, ete. 

In the second part of training, lasting 
four months, students are divided into 
soups for more specialized work. A 
tefinite training course is maintained 








Training Plans for College Graduates 


for each group, and careful follow-up 
methods are used to make sure that each 
member is profiting from the study. 

The third phase is on-the-job train- 
ing. Here the performance of the indi- 
vidual himself finally determines his as- 
signment. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

The Westinghouse program for col- 
lege graduates has been in existence for 
more than half a century, and the com- 
pany believes that it has been the source 
of most of its key personnel in technical 
and supervisory positions throughout 
the company. All incoming graduates 
enter the graduate student training 
course, which, like the Bethlehem course, 
begins with basic training in engineer- 
ing, sales and manufacturing aspects of 
the business and attempts to familiarize 
the students with Westinghouse products 
and operations. Work assignments are 
of a broad nature, and counseling is an 
important part. In addition, aptitude 
and interest tests are used to help the 
training supervisors select the field of 
activity for which each student is best 
fitted. 

Westinghouse has also arranged a 
graduate study program in coopera- 
tion with the University of Pittsburgh, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute, New York 
University, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, with other universities prob- 
ably to be included. Courses, taught by 
university faculty members and by out- 
standing Westinghouse scientists and en- 
gineers, are offered in the evening, and 
the student may meet the requirements 
for a master’s degree in approximately 
three years. 

To assist the company in finding tal- 
ented young men and women at the high 
school level, Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation has a number of under- 
graduate scholarships. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric has not only a stu- 
dent engineering course but a business 
training course for non-technical gradu- 
ates, which has been carried on since 
1919. The latter originated in the con- 
troller’s department but now covers 
other clerical work and such activities 
as sales promotion, market research, 
publicity, and distribution in addition 
to accounting. The student is employed 
in a full-time clerical position while at- 
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tending classes, which are usually held 
from 5:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. A super- 
visor of business training keeps in close 
touch with his progress, and aptitude 
and other psychological tests, as well as 
regular job performance ratings, pro- 
vide a background for efficient counsel- 


ing and guidance. A similar course is 
held in the engineering field. 


MORE DATA WANTED 
While AMA has been able to obtain 
a list of about 30 companies which have 
training courses of some kind for col- 
lege graduates, it is our belief that a 
great many more have done work in this 
field, and information about such courses 
would be greatly appreciated. The As- 
sociation would also like to have de- 
tailed information about new courses or 
those in process of preparation. 


AMA’s Annual Report 
Defines Qualifications 
Of Successful Manager 


The AMA Annual Report for 1946, 
which takes the form of a discussion of 
management responsibilities and _ the 
managerial attributes necessary to handle 
these responsibilities, has recently been 
mailed to members of the Association. 
Entitled “Management Appraises its 
Job,” the report is based upon the think- 
ing and managerial philosophy of a rep- 
resentative group of executives who are 
members of the Association’s Divisional 
Planning Councils. 

In his foreword to the report, Presi- 
dent Alvin E. Dodd points out that the 
manager is a person of first importance 
to the 40-odd million Americans who 
spend most of their daily lives in the 
office or factory. “The decisions of the 
manager-foreman, departmental head, 
or company president,” Mr. Dodd states, 
“have a far more intimate effect on the 
lives of the average working citizen than 
the deliberations of our Congress and 
our state legislatures.” 


Personnel Forms Wanted 
By Research Department 


The AMA Research and Information 
Bureau is seeking to enlarge its refer- 
ence file of personnel forms and rec- 
ords, and would be grateful. for 
complete sample sets of those used in 
member companies. Especially desired 
are forms embodying attempts to sim- 
plify personnel record-keeping and 
combine and standardize data. Appli- 
cation blanks and other forms revised 
to conform with anti-discrimination 
statutes are also requested. 











ACTIVITIES of the AMA 








Personnel Conference Dates 


Changed to October 8 and 9 
Likelihood of World Series in Boston Reason for Shift 


Because the World Series games are likely to take place in Boston during the 
early part of October, the Association has changed the dates of its Fall Personnel 
Conference from October 7, 8, and 9 to October 8 and 9, which makes it more likely 


that a conflict between the two events 
can be avoided. Members of the Asso- 
ciation planning to attend may obtain 
reservations for the evening of Octo- 
ber 7. The conference will take place 
at the Hotel Statler. 


Sessions of the conference, arranged 
under the direction of a committee of 
executives representing industries from 
coast to coast, are calculated to indicate 
present and future developments which 
may require adjustments in management 
industrial relations policies. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Particular attention will be paid to 
trends in collective bargaining, espe- 
cially new demands anticipated from 
unions in the coming months. One com- 
plete session will be devoted to “a pre- 
view of tomorrow’s collective bargain- 
ing,” at which both labor and employer 
spokesmen will be heard. 


The program includes round table 
panel sessions and question-and-answer 
discussions on such subjects as channels 
of employer-employee communication, 
the relationship between future wage 
ievels and productivity, the probiems of 
a guaranteed annual wage and methods 
of employment stabilization. 


SPEAKERS 


Discussion leaders and speakers will 
include Guy B. Arthur, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent and Director, The American Thread 
Company; Paul G. Hoffman, President, 
Studebaker Corporation; F. D. New- 
berry, Vice President, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation; Alan Curtiss, Vice 
President, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany; George Hodge, Manager, Labor 
Relations, International Harvester Com- 
pany; and Matthew Radom, Industrial 
Relations Department, Standard Oi} 
Company of New Jersey. 


Mr. Arthur, who is AMA Vice Presi- 
dent for the Personnel Division, is in 
charge of the program. 





In Charge of Conference 


Guy B. Arthur, Jr. 








International Congress 
On Management Problems 
To Be Held in July, ’47 

Plans are going forward for the 
Eighth International Management Con- 
gress, which will be held in Stockholm 
in July, 1947. Conference sessions will 
be held July 3-8, followed by study tours 
on July 9 and 10. 

Those attending from this country 
will probably sail on a chartered ship, 
leaving New York on June 20 or 21, 
and round table discussions of im- 
portant management problems will be 
held during the crossing. Return will 
be by a ship sailing July 12, and arriv- 
ing in New York on July 21 or 22. 

Reservations may be made through 
Charles H. Hatch, Room 1712, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
to whom all correspondence relative to 
the Congress should be addressed. At- 
tendance from this country will be 
limited to 200. 





Two-Day Conference 
Of Office Managers 
Set for Sept. 19-20 


Increased Output Despite 
Shortages to be Theme 

Means of maintaining standards of 
office efficiency in the face of present 
critical shortages of personnel and facil- 
ities will be explored at AMA’s Office 
Management Conference, to be held Sep- 
tember 19 and 20 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 

A questionnaire survey of office man- 
agers has disclosed serious concern over 
the pressure of work loads, which are 
increasing more rapidly than the supply 
of office workers, office equipment, and 
office space. Maximum utilization of 
facilities on hand and planning for the 
most advantageous use of additional per- 
sonnel and equipment when they become 
available will be emphasized in the two- 
day meeting. 

The six sessions of the conference 
will consider such subjects as the office 
labor market, the relation between work 
performed and pay earned, administra- 
tion of job evaluation and salary stand- 
ardization with a view to assuring com- 
pensation satisfactory to employees and 
management, the proper use of office 
space, simplification of work to over: 
come space and personnel limitations, 
and the reduction of paperwork. 

The program is being planned unde 
the direction of a committee of leading 
office executives including: I. 0. Roys 
AMA Vice President in charge of thé 
Office Management Division and Genera 
Office Manager, Ralston Purina Com 
pany; Carl G. Baumes, General Office 
Manager, R. Wallace & Sons Manufae 
turing Company; Dr. Marion A. Bills, 
Assistant Secretary, Aetna Life Insur 
ance Company; E. H. Conarroe, Asso* 
ciate Manager, Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insuraneg 
Company; E. J. Erickson, General Office 
Manager, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com 
pany; Allen Everett, McKinsey & Com 
pany; Norman C. Firth, Managing Edt 
tor, Dun’s Review; I. A. Herrmann 
Office Manager, Servel, Inc.; Coleman 
Maze, Professor of Management, New 
York University; Henry E. Niles, Vice 
President, The Baltimore Life Insurane 
Company; Roy Walls, General Office} 
Manager, Bridgeport Brass Company. | 








